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KATE S. BUCKINGHAM AS A COLLECTOR 


OW that the major part of the 
N Buckingham Oriental Collections 
have been reinstalled, it is interest- 
ing to review the beginning and growth 
of the collection. At the present time, the 
Buckingham Chinese bronzes and _ the 
Japanese prints are among the best collec- 
tions of their kind, and the Han potteries, 
Chinese sculpture, and white porcelains are 
of high quality. It is difficult for one to 
believe that Miss Kate Buckingham never 
really considered herself a collector and 
would have been the last to claim that 
she had any connoisseurship in matters of 
Oriental art. Such, however, was the case. 
Her first purchases, made in 1915, were 
Chinese snuff bottles, bought merely be- 
cause they happened to please her invalid 
sister, Miss Lucy Maud, to whom the 
Chinese bronzes were later dedicated. 
Regardless of artistic value, which few 
of the early acquisitions possessed, Chinese 
snuff bottles are seductive things, widely 
varied in design and material, and easy to 
like. A few hundred dollars in those 
days would buy a lot of them. It is hard 
to realize now, when everyone is talking 
Oriental art in more or less sophisticated 
fashion, that it is quite a new field in this 
and most other occidental countries; 
thirty years ago the romance of the un- 
known was the largest factor in the ac- 
quisition of Chinese and Japanese objets 
d’art, generally termed “curios.” Boston, 
still first in Far Eastern art, had made a 
good beginning many years before, but it 
can hardly be said that Boston’s action had 
had any formative influence on Chicago, 
nor were other museums taking Oriental 
art too seriously, in spite of a good many 
cases full of Chinese things in the Metro- 
politan Museum. 


The Art Institute had a gallery crammed 
with cases of heterogeneous Asiatic things, 
the result of a rather expensive trip around 
the world by Samuel A. Nickerson, who 
bought the objects because he liked them 
and gave them to the Art Institute be- 
cause he was public spirited. Among these 
examples, nevertheless, were some of real 
quality which still remain, while others, 
metamorphosed by exchange into items of 
true aesthetic value, bear witness to the 
lasting worth of the Nickerson gift. Miss 
Buckingham’s first glimpse of the Orient 
was probably due to her brother’s discrim- 
inating collection of Japanese prints with 
which he had first become acquainted at 
the Columbian Exposition. 

White was Miss Lucy’s favorite color, 
and in 1917 her sister had acquired several 
fine examples of Ting ware of the Sung 
Dynasty, which was just coming on the 
American market. In 1918 she added 
several fine specimens of Chiin ware, but 
little else. Going over the records of her 
purchases, which were very carefully kept, 
we find that many pieces that did not im- 
prove on acquaintance were returned to 
the dealers after purchase. To the best 
of my knowledge, Miss Kate made no at- 
tempt to study Oriental Art systematically ; 
indeed, I should be surprised to learn that 
she had ever read a book on the subject, but 
she had a natural liking for a good thing, 
and her few major mistakes were the re- 
sults of too great urging by those in whom 
she had misplaced confidence. 

It did not take the art dealers long to 
know that Miss Buckingham was purchas- 
ing Oriental art, and so great was their 
zeal in bringing objects to her attention, 
that she arranged not to have her name 
appear on the register when she was stay- 
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ing in New York. She wished to retain 
the initiative herself and was most success- 
ful in doing so. 

In 1921 several outstanding objects were 
added to the collection, which by this time 
she was considering exhibiting in the Art 
Institute, not for recognition, for she was 
always modest and retiring in spite of a 
vivid personality, but because Mr. Hutch- 
inson, president of the Art Institute and 
her friend of long years, had prevailed on 
her to do so. The 1921 purchases included 
some of her best bronzes, possibly the 
finest example of Lung Chiian celadon of 
the Sung Dynasty, and a T'ang pilgrim 
bottle that is famous. By this time, Miss 
Buckingham must have been seriously con- 
sidering the building of a fine collection, 
though many years later she repeatedly de- 
nied that she had such an object in view. 

In 1923 the seated Kwanyin (illustrated 
on the cover) was acquired, as also the im- 
portant and beautiful T‘ang stone door- 
way. The Hutchinson Wing had just been 
built and she was given a gallery, the same 
that has just been subdivided for the new 
installations. It was a good-sized gallery, 
which meant that the Art Institute rec- 
ognized the importance of her collection, 
but it was unfortunate in its very size, for 
most of the objects shown were limited in 
scale and did not look well when con- 
trasted with the large wood sculpture. 

The writer came upon the scene at that 
time and had the thrilling experience of 
watching the collection grow. It grew very 
much like Topsy. Miss Buckingham was 
not at all concerned with building up se- 
quences or filling gaps but was generally 
ready to consider acquiring things which 
happened to please her. By that time, she 
had all the miniature porcelains, snuff bot- 
tles, and peach bloom that she cared for, 
so most of the additions were bronzes, 
sculpture, and Japanese prints. Her 
brother had left his collection of Japanese 
prints to the Art Institute, and she, in- 
tensely loyal to family and friends, had 
decided to continue adding outstanding 
examples. Frederick Gookin, who had 
first interested her brother in collecting 


prints, continued as curator of the col- 
lection till his death when he was succeeded 
by Miss Helen Gunsaulus who was also 
effective in finding items which should be 
added. 

It is a matter of regret that Miss Buck- 
ingham did not become interested in Far 
Eastern painting till near the end of her 
life when she purchased a landscape scroll 
which gave her great delight. 

As the collection grew, it expanded into 
other galleries, somewhat to the uneasi- 
ness of the collector, for I am sure she 
considered this a device for stimulating the 
growth of the collection,—at least she said 
so, in her humorous and incisive way. 
During the last ten years of her life, her 
principal acquisitions were bronzes, and I 
believe she derived most satisfaction from 
them. 


CELADON VASE OF THE SUNG DYNASTY 
(960-1279). 
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STONE GATEWAY OF THE T‘ANG DYNASTY (618-907). 


As has been said before, there were few 
standards of comparison when the collec- 
tion first began, and things bought and sold 
in good faith did not always stand the test 
of years. With her full consent and ap- 
proval, the curator, about 1935, removed 
such things as could not associate on fairly 
equal terms with the high average pieces 
of the collection, for Miss Buckingham felt 
that a collection dedicated to her sister 
(who died August 4,1920) should be as far 
above criticism from the standpoint of 
quality as possible. 

Shortly before her final illness, she visited 
the galleries in a wheel chair and was con- 
vinced that the collection had _ been 
strengthened by omissions. 

Of course there were many requests for 
loans, but Miss Buckingham refused all 
but two. One was for the Chinese Exhibi- 
tion at Burlington House, London, in 1935. 


Several of her choicest pieces made the long 
journey, but she could not consent to lend- 
ing her favorite bronze, for she feared it 
might be lost at sea and knew it could not 
be replaced. The other was the loan of 
the Sharaku Prints for an exhibition which 
could not have been given without them. 

In a few years, Miss Buckingham will 
be remembered principally as one of the 
great benefactors of the Art Institute and 
as the donor of the Buckingham Fountain. 
Those who knew her personally are grow- 
ing fewer, but those who had the privilege 
of her friendship and confidence felt that 
she was one of the rare people of the earth. 
Her friendship was given slowly, but, once 
achieved, it was a delightful experience. 
She was a brilliant conversationalist with 
a keen sense of humor. 

With the new installations, two of the 
finest pieces in the collection appear to 
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much better advantage. The seated 
Kwanyin is lighted from an angle, bringing 
out the subtle modelling of one of the finest 
wood sculptures that has ever left China. 
The stone doorway also profits by being 
made impassable. Instead of looking at 
its marvellous tracery, visitors frequently 
decided that it was merely an exit to the 
Gothic Room and acted accordingly. Now, 
installed as the central feature of a wall, 
it can be appreciated as a nobly conceived 
and executed Buddhist sculpture. The 
smaller divisions of the former gallery have 
made it possible to group the ceramic ex- 
hibits by chronological sequence and stim- 
ulate closer examination. 

Several important bronzes and two fine 
Chinese paintings have been added to the 
Buckingham collection since her death, but 
they are not shown in the new galleries, 
H14, a, b, c. 


CHARLES FABENS KELLEY 


THREE AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
HOUGH the Art Institute has long 


been a collector of American paint- 

ings and water colors, the importance 
of the group of contemporary oils was not 
fully realized by the public until recently 
when they were installed in Gallery 53. 
Some of these pictures, such as Doris Lee’s 
Thanksgiving and Grant Wood’s Ameri- 
can Gothic, have long been noted members 
of our American Collection. Other pic- 
tures were featured in one-man exhibitions 
by the artists and have already received 
notice in their respective catalogues: Karl 
Knaths’ Store and Gear, Edward Hopper’s 
Nighthawks, and Georgia O’Keeffe’s Black 
Cross, New Mexico. 

In this article we wish to comment spe- 
cifically on three of our most recent ac- 
quisitions in the American field. Peppino 
Mangravite in the Song of the Poet has 


LANDSCAPE WITH FIGURES, PAINTING BY WALTER STUEMPFIG, JR. (AMERICAN, 1914- ). FRIENDS OF 
AMERICAN ART COLLECTION, GOODMAN FUND. 
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THE ARTIST LOOKS AT NATURE, PAINTING BY CHARLES SHEELER 
GIFT OF THE SOCIETY FOR CONTEMPO- 


(AMERICAN, 1883- ). 
RARY AMERICAN ART. 


succeeded in painting not only one of the 
most significant pictures symbolizing the 
present war but has also produced his 
own best effort to date. Impressive in 
scale, rich in tone, solid in construction, 
this significant painting shows soldiers in the 
background fighting in the vast moun- 
tains and ships on the nearby sea engaged 
in a furious naval battle. In the middle 
distance, two figures swing from the gal- 
lows, a constant reminder of the fate of 
the traitorous civilian. In contrast to the 
horrors of war, we see the farmer plowing 
his neat furrows, while on the bluff stand 
his house and barns indicating that the 
every-day chores of peacetime must con- 
tinue in war. 

Set aside from the world of war and 
toil sits the poet who strums his guitar 
and throws back his head in a lusty song. 
Though he remains apart on his rocky hill, 
he is not unaware of what is going on 
around him. He is a symbol of the fact 


that the creative urge and self- 
expression remain dominant 
factors in the world despite 
turmoil and strife. Far from 
being an escapist, the poet sings 
of the glorious accomplish- 
ments of the fighting men or of 
the better world to come. 

Mangravite has succeeded in 
organizing a complicated theme 
into a dynamic but well-knit 
composition. His color scheme, 
used more symbolically than 
realistically, serves to empha- 
size the intensity of the subject. 

Peppino Mangravite was 
born on Lipari Island, Italy, in 
1896, the son of an army officer. 
While still in his teens, he 
studied painting under an ex- 
acting master, then came to 
New York where he attended 
the Art Students League and 
Cooper Union. He has long 
been acknowledged as one of 
America’s leading painters, and 
is equally noted as a teacher 
and as a writer. Twice he was 
awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship. 

His style is romantic but it is not the 
exotic and fanciful approach of the so- 
called Neo-Romantics. He is more whole- 
hearted and earthy, loving to deal with 
the exuberance of youth. 

Each year the Art Institute secures an 
outstanding canvas as a gift of the Society 
for Contemporary American Art, selected 
from their annual exhibition. Charles 
Sheeler’s The Artist Looks at Nature was 
the choice for 1944. This unusual self- 
portrait shows the artist seated out-of- 
doors in front of his upright drawing 
board sketching an interior scene with an 
old-fashioned stove. Sheeler, in writing 
about the picture, said it “was not painted 
at a specific spot but is rather an assembly 
of elements. . . . I was interested in the as- 
sociation of irrelevancies.” The artist’s 
early training as a photographer is quite 
evident in his painting, though what he has 
derived from photography is not minutely 
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detailed realism, but rather the 
use of angle views and simpli- 
fied pattern. His design has 
become semi-abstract in its 
clarity and geometric arrange- 
ment, and his color, mostly cool 
with unusual shades of green 
and gray, is well suited to the 
formal plan of his canvas. 
Sheeler works slowly and care- 
fully, usually confining himself 
to a small space. 

Born in Philadelphia in 1883, 
he studied at the Pennsylvania 
Museum, at the School of In- 
dustrial Art, and at the 
Pennsylvania Academy. He 
traveled in Europe, became in- 
terested in new forms of ex- 
pression, and was one of the 
few American artists included 
in the Armory Show in 1913. 
Influenced by the meticulous 
style of the Van Eycks and 
German primitives, he turned 
to highly realistic methods of 


painting, having also had a tye sonc oF THE POET, PAINTING BY PEPPINO MANGRAVITE 
period of working in abstract (AMERICAN, 1896- ). FRIENDS OF AMERICAN ART COLLECTION, 


themes. Photography has been 

a major interest as well. His 

present style is a blending and a modifica- 
tion of these three elements. Elimination 
of detail and simplification have brought to 
his work power and unity. Realism is used, 
not for its own sake, but as an adjunct to 
greater clarity in an abstract pattern. 

Walter Stuempfig, Junior, represents 
a phase of American painting very dif- 
ferent from the work of either Sheeler or 
Mangravite. Rich luscious color, em- 
phasis on texture, use of decorative arch- 
itecture, and a kind of baroque fulsome- 
ness characterize his painting. 

Though a sort of eighteenth century 
Venetian elegance and grandeur sets the 
basic mood for his work, the actual ele- 
ments of the composition are drawn from 
American life and American settings. 
Of Landscape with Figures, Stuempfig 
writes, “The place really exists. It is a 
factory town and county seat called Morris- 


GOODMAN FUND. 


town, about seven miles from here | College- 
ville, Pennsylvania]. It was painted, off and 
on, over a period of two years, during which 
time two buildings in the foreground were 
pulled down (or fell down) and a new 
street was cut through the middle distance 
rise. The river you see is the Schuylkill.” 
Stuempfig is considered a Neo-Romanticist, 
but is free from the affectations and exag- 
gerations which are often associated with 
this group and his work is more forceful and 
robust. 

Born in Philadelphia in 1914, he re- 
ceived his training at the Pennsylvania 
Academy and won the Cresson Traveling 
Scholarship in 1934. He has been given 
a one-man exhibition at the Durlacher 
Gallery in New York and in recent years 
has been regularly seen in the leading ex- 
hibitions throughout the country. 

FREDERICK A. SWEET. 
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THE HUDSON RIVER SCHOOL AND THE EARLY 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE TRADITION 


A Seminar under the Auspices of the Scammon Fund 
Fullerton Hall, The Art Institute of Chicago 


OU are invited to attend a Seminar held in connection with the Hudson River School 

exhibition which includes 165 paintings, water colors, and drawings by fifty American 

artists who worked during the period from 1800 to 1875. Since many of these men 
painted along the Hudson, in the Catskills, and at Lake George, they were called the 
Hudson River School. They were the first native group of landscape painters in America 
and glorified the American scene, depicting not only eastern New York state, but Niagara, 
various parts of New England, and also the western plains, the Rockies, and even South 
America. They expressed the picturesque beauty of a romantic age and had great 
influence on Inness and other landscape painters who followed them. 

To emphasize the importance of the exhibition and to show the close connection be- 
tween the artists, writers, and poets of the period, the Art Institute has invited leading 
authorities in these fields to speak in a two-day series of discussions. 

The Seminar is open free to Members, who must write to Daniel Catton Rich, Di- 
rector of Fine Arts of the Art Institute, for tickets which will be issued in the order of 
application to the limits of Fullerton Hall’s capacity. Only one ticket for each session 
will be sent to each Member, who, however, may request one guest ticket in addition. 
Please indicate which meetings of the Seminar, listed below, you are planning to attend, 
since individual tickets are being issued for each session. Members are urged to write for 


tickets as soon as possible. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 23 


SEssiION ONE 
A. 10:30 A.M. THE European BAcKGRrounp (Illustrated). 
Helen Appleton Read, critic, lecturer, and writer, New York. 
B. 11:30 A.M. THe Pioneers or A New Consciousness (Illustrated). 
Edgar P. Richardson, Assistant Director, The Detroit Institute of Arts. 


Session Two 
2:00 P.M. LanpscapE PAINTING FROM ANDREW JACKSON THROUGH THE CiviIL WAR 
(Illustrated). 
Oskar Hagen, Chairman of the Department of the History of Art, The University 


of Wisconsin, Madison. 
SESSION THREE 


8:15 P.M. NiINeTEENTH CENTURY MINstrREL Music (Illustrated). 
Hans Nathan, Research Fellow of the American Philosophical Society, Boston. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24 


SEssION ONE 
A. 10:30 A.M. THe AMERICAN LITERARY SCENE. 
Howard Mumford Jones, Professor of Literature, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. 
B. 11:30 A.M. THROUGH THE Poets’ Eyes. 
Mary Agnes Doyle, Assistant Head of the School of Drama, Goodman Theatre, 


Chicago. 
Session Two 


2:00 P.M. THe Romantic TRADITION IN AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE (Illustrated). 
Henry-Russell Hitchcock, Head of the Art Department, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Connecticut. 
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PART TWO OF THE BULLETIN OF THE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


JANUARY, 1945 VOL. XXXIX NO. | 


MEMBERS’ CALENDAR 
January 2—February 5 
Lectures are given in Fullerton Hall unless otherwise noted. 


Members and their immediate families are admitted free to all exhibitions, lectures, 
concerts, motion pictures, receptions, and other programs arranged by the Museum and the 
Membership Lecture Department. The building and the permanent collections of the Art 
Institute are open free to Members every day of the year. 

LECTURE COURSES AND CLASSES 

GALLERY TALKS ON THE PERMANENT COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS—Mondays at 11:00 A.M., 
Helen Parker; 11:55 A.M., George Buehr, demonstrating techniques. 

CuinIc oF Goop TastE—Mondays at 2:00 P.M., Dudley Crafts Watson. Occasional guest 
speakers conduct this clinic. The Postwar Home is the theme for this year. 

ADULT SKETCH CLASsEs FoR Novices—Monday evening from 5:45 to 7:30 P.M., Friday 
mornings from 10:00 to 12:00 Noon, George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. Sketching 
materials are supplied for 15 cents. 

THE CuRRENT ExuiBiTIoNs—Tuesdays as listed below at 6:30 P.M. Gallery lectures by 
Helen Parker. 

CuRRENT EXHIBITION PROMENADES—Fridays at 12:15 Noon and 6:30 P.M., Dr. Watson and 
Members of the Staff. 

HisToRY AND ENJOYMENT OF ArT—Fridays at 2:30 P.M. Dr. Watson illustrates these 
lectures with slides in color, motion pictures, and correlated music. Other Staff Members speak 
occasionally. 

ART THROUGH TRAVEL—Friday evenings at 7:30 P.M., Dr. Watson. These lectures are 
repeated Sundays at 3:15 P.M. for the public and occasional Mondays at 8:00 P.M. for Mem- 
bers. The charge to the public is 60 cents, including Federal tax. Members are admitted free 
of charge, families of Members and out-of-town visiting guests must pay the Federal tax of 10 
cents per person. 

Six WEEK SPECIAL SKETCH CLASS FOR CHILDREN under The James Nelson and Anna Louise 
Raymond Fund for Children. This class is open to children of Members and to selected schol- 
arship children from the Chicago Public Grade and High Schools. The class begins on Sat- 
urday morning, January 6, 1945, at 10:30 A.M. and runs through February 10, 1945. Ma- 
terials, drawing board, and charcoal may be obtained at the door for ten cents. Sketching is 
done from a model; the class is under the instruction of Dudley Crafts Watson, George Buehr, 
and Margaret Myers. Mrs. Myers gives special help and supervision to the younger children. 


DATE Hour 
JANUARY 
Tu. 2 6:30 P.M. CURRENT EXHIBITIONS IN THE PRINT DEPARTMENT. Helen 
Parker. Gallery 2. 
Fri. 5 10:00 A.M. SkeTcH CLAss. George Buchr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
12:15 P.M. Room oF CHICAGO ART: PAINTINGS BY KENNETH SHOPEN AND 
Harry Mintz. Dudley Crafts Watson. Gallery 52. 
2:30 P.M. Mopekn ART AND THE OLD Masters. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
6:30 P.M. REPETITION OF 12: 15 LECTURE. 
7:30 P.M. CANADA, FRONTIER OF PeAce (Art through Travel). Dudley 
Crafts Watson. 
Sat. 6 10:30 A.M. Six WEEK SPECIAL SKETCH CLASS FOR CHILDREN (The James 
Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond Fund for Children). 
Dudley Crafts Watson, George Buehr, and Margaret Myers. 
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Mon. 8 


Sat. 13 


Sun. 14 


Mon. 15 


Tu. 16 
Fri. 19 


Fri. 26 


Sat. 27 


> 


11:55 A.M. 
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ww 
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CANADA, FRoNnTIER OF Peace (Art through Travel). Dudley 
Crafts Watson. 

Mittet. Helen Parker. Gallery 30B. 

Tue Ficure in AN Outpoor SETTING. George Buehr. Gal- 
lery 30B. 

Tue INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP GARDENS (Clinic of Good 
Taste). Mr. J. V. Stauffer. 

SkeTcH Cass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 

REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 

SKeTcH CLass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 

Wa ter H. ScHULZE GALLERY OF AMERICAN PAINTING. Dudley 
Crafts Watson. Gallery 26. 

REALIsT RAINEY BENNETT, ABSTRACTIONIST MARGUERITE HOHEN- 
BERG. Dudley Crafts Watson. 

REPETITION OF 12: 15 LECTURE. 

SCANDINAVIA ON THE BALTic (Art through Travel). Dudley 
Crafts Watson. 

Six Week SPECIAL SKETCH CLASS FOR CHILDREN (The James 
Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond Fund for Children). 
Dudley Crafts Watson, George Buehr, and Margaret Myers. 

SCANDINAVIA ON THE Batic (Art through Travel). Dudley 
Crafts Watson. 

Courset. Helen Parker. Gallery 28. 

ELEMENTS OF Heap Construction. George Buehr. Gallery 28. 
CONSTRUCTION AND Use oF Home-Mapbe Decorative EFFECTS 
(Clinic of Good Taste). Margo Hoff and George Buehr. 
Crass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 

REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 

MoperNn AMERICAN PAINTING. Helen Parker. Gallery 2. 

SketcH Ciass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 

HELEN BircH BartTLett Memoria Cottection. Dudley Crafts 
Watson. Gallery 42. 

SCANDINAVIA’s CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICA. Dudley Crafts 
W atson. 

REPETITION OF 12: 15 LECTURE. 

Norway (Art through Travel). Dudley Crafts Watson. 

Six WEEK SPECIAL SKETCH CLASS FOR CHILDREN (The James 
Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond Fund for Children). 
Dudley Crafts Watson, George Buehr, and Margaret Myers. 

— OF THE MontH. George Buehr. Head of Main 

tairs. 

Norway (Art through Travel). Dudley Crafts Watson. 

Manet. Helen Parker. Gallery 30. 

THE Ficure in INTERIOR SETTINGS. George Buehr. Gallery 30. 

THE Use oF SCULPTURE IN THE MoperN Home (Clinic of Good 
Taste). Dudley Crafts Watson. 

SKETCH CLass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 

Norway (Art through Travel). Dudley Crafts Watson. 

SxetcuH Ciass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 

FirTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY FOR CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN ArT. Dudley Crafts Watson. Gallery 52. 

Tue Art or WorsHip. Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell. 

MEMBERSHIP TEA. Club Room. 

REPETITION OF 12: 15 LECTURE. 

ALONG THE DANuBe (Art through Travel). Dudley Crafts 
Watson. 

Six Week SPECIAL SKETCH CLASS FOR CHILDREN (The James 
Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond Fund for Children). 
Dudley Crafts Watson, George Buehr, and Margaret Myers. 

MASTERPIECE OF THE MONTH. George Buehr. Head of Main 
Stairs. 
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JANUARY 
Sun. 7 3:15 P.M. 
11:00 A.M. 
11:55 A.M. 
2:00 P.M. 
8: 
Fri. 12 10: 
12: 
2:4 
6: 
10: | 
m7 3:15 P.M. | 
11:00 A.M. 
= 
| 
6: ' 
7: 
4 Sat. 20 10: | 
| 
12:30 P.M. | 
. Sun. 21 3:15 P.M. 
: Mon. 22 11:00 A.M. 
11:55 A.M. 
2:00 P.M. 
5:45 P.M. | 
8:00 P.M. 
10:00 A.M. 
12:15 P.M. 
2:30 P.M. 
4:00 P.M. 
6:30 P.M. 
7:30 P.M. 
10:30 A.M. 
12:30 P.M. | 
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DATE Hour 
JANUARY 
Sun. 28 3:15 P.M. ALONG THE DANUBE (Art through Travel). Dudley Crafts 
Watson. 
Mon. 29 11:00 A.M. FoLLowers OF MANET. Helen Parker. Gallery 30. 
11:55 A.M. FRENCH Ficure Drawincs. George Buehr. Gallery 30. 
2:00 P.M. Goop TAsTE in Topay’s Mopern Livinc Room (Clinic of Good 
Taste). A Stage Setting by Carson Pirie Scott and Com- 
pany, Commentary by Dudley Crafts Watson. 
5:45 P.M. SKETCH CLAss. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
8:00 P.M. REPETITION OF 2:00 STAGE SETTING AND LECTURE. 
Tu. 30 6:30 P.M. THE New BUCKINGHAM MeEpIEVAL Room. Helen Parker. Gal- 
lery 2. 
FEBRUARY 
Fri. 2 10:00 A.M. SketcH Cass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
12:15 P.M. Our SpANisH Masters. Dudley Crafts Watson. Gallery 50. 
2:30 P.M. MASTER PAINTERS OF SPAIN. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
6:30 P.M. REPETITION OF 12: 15 LECTURE. 
7:30 P.M. Memories OF SPAIN (Art through Travel). Dudley Crafts 
W atson. 
Sat. 3 10:30 A.M. Six WEEK SPECIAL SKETCH CLASS FOR CHILDREN (The James 
Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond Fund for Children). 
Dudley Crafts Watson, George Buehr, and Margaret Myers. 
12:30 P.M. MASTERPIECE OF THE MontH. George Buehr. Head of Main 
Stairs. 
Sun. 4 3:15 P.M. Memories OF SPAIN (Art through Travel). Dudley Crafts 
W atson. 
Mon. 5 11:00 A.M. Monet’s Circie. Helen Parker. Gallery 30. 
11:55 A.M. THE FIGURE FROM THE Birp’s-EYE VIEW OF IMPRESSIONISM. 
George Buehr. Gallery 30. 
2:00 P.M. Home ProsLemMs Topay AND How To SoL_ve THEM (Clinic of 
Good Taste). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
5:45 P.M. SKeTcH Cass. George Buchr, assisted by Margarct Myers. 
8:00 P.M. Memories OF SPAIN (Art through Travel). Dudley Crafts 
Watson. 


| LECTURES AND GUIDE SERVICE FOR THE PUBLIC 


Department of Education. Helen Parker, Head. 


The Department of Education offers guide service by appointment to individuals, groups, 
and organizations. Gallery lectures on the permanent and temporary exhibitions, or lectures 
illustrated with slides on desired topics may be arranged. For information regarding fees 
and other details, please consult the Department Office in Gallery 2. 

Free gallery tours for children of the Chicago Public Schools may be had by appointment 
made in advance. 

EVENING GALLERY TALKS. Lectures in the galleries by Helen Parker on the 
current exhibitions and permanent collection. The course is open to anyone. Tuesdays, as 
listed below, at 6:30 P.M., $5.00 for twelve lectures, plus $1.00 Federal tax. Single lecture, 
50 cents, plus 10 cents tax. Free to Members. 

ADVENTURES IN THE ARTS. The Florence Dibell Bartlett Series of Lectures, by 
Helen Parker. Illustrated art and travel talks. Free in Fullerton Hall, on Thursday 
evenings at 6:30 P.M. 

The following lectures, given by Miss Parker, are open to anyone: 


DaTe | Hour Place of 
January | | Meeting 
Tu. 2 6:30 P.M. CURRENT EXHIBITIONS IN THE PRINT DEPARTMENT. | Gallery 2 
Th.q | *6:30 P.M. GLImPsEs OF CANADA. | Fullerton 

| Hall 
Thar | *6:30 P.M. PAINTERS OF EverybaAy LIFE. Fullerton 

Hall 
Tu.16 | 6:30 P.M MopERN AMERICAN PAINTING. Gallery 2 
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DaTE Hour Place of 
JANUARY Meeting 
Th. 18 *6:30 P.M. DRAWINGS BY OLD AND Mopern Masters. Fullerton 

Hall 
Th. 25 *6:30 P.M. Our COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE, WITH SPECIAL Em- | Fullerton 
PHASIS ON WILLIAMSBURG. Hall 
Tu. 30 6:30 P.M. THe New BUCKINGHAM MEDIEVAL Room. Gallery 2 
FEBRUARY 
Th.1 *6:30 P.M. FLORENCE AND THE HILL Towns oF ITALY. Fullerton 
Hall 


* Programs marked with an asterisk constitute the Art Institute’s contribution to public art education and are 
open free to the public. 


FREE FILM PROGRAM 


The series of motion pictures, “Famous Revivals,” will be continued on Saturday 
afternoons at 2:30 in Fullerton Hall as follows: 


January 6. CATHERINE THE GREAT 
January 13. Tue EartHu 

January 20. GENERALS WITHOUT BuTTONS 
January 27. SPANISH EarTH 

February 3. MouTINY ON THE BouNTY 


JANUARY MEMBERSHIP TEA TO BE GIVEN 
IN HONOR OF DR. BELL 


HE winter tea for Members of the Art Institute of Chicago will be held in the 

I Club Room on Friday, January 26, 1945, at 4:00 P.M. The Members will be 

given the opportunity of meeting prominent Chicago artists and persons of interest 

in the art world. Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell, who will lecture on “The Art of Worship” 

that same afternoon in Fullerton Hall, will be the guest of honor. Members of the 
Junior League of Chicago will pour at the tea. 


TALKS ON THE MASTERPIECE OF THE MONTH 


EGINNING January 20, there will be a new addition to the Membership and Pub- 
B lic Education Program. On that date and on every Saturday thereafter, at the 
hour of 12:30 P.M., Mr. Buehr will give a twenty-minute gallery talk on the 
Masterpiece of the Month, installed at the head of the main stairway. Chairs will be 
provided; Members and the public are admitted free. 


HOURS OF OPENING 


HE ART INSTITUTE is open from 9: 00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M., Monday through 
Saturday, and from 12:00 Noon to 5: 00 P.M., Sunday, and legal holidays. Free 
days: Wednesday, Saturday, Sunday, and legal holidays. A fee of 25 cents plus 
five cents Federal tax is charged for admission on all other days. Members, students, 
artists bearing special cards, and children under fourteen years of age are admitted free 
at all times. 
The Ryerson and Burnham Libraries are open the same hours during the week as the 
Institute, but are closed on Sundays. 
For information, call Central 7080. 
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GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 


MemsBers’ SERIES 
Cy OF the most common sins of the theatre is that of “forgetting” the significant 


or amusing play soon after it has been written and produced. Old music, old 

paintings, old buildings, if they possess an intrinsic value, appear to gain reputation 
with the increase of age. In the theatre, we tend to feel that the “latest” thing, by virtue 
of being recent, must also be better than a play written some ten years ago. On the face 
of it, this is not true. 

And so we are going back some ten years to a play which is an honest, realistic study 
of an American marriage, a play which is serious and significant in its intent yet does not 
lack its light and gay moments. Craig’s Wife by George Kelly was given the Pulitzer 
Prize at its initial production. But it is good enough and timely enough today to de- 
serve and get the prize again, if that were possible within the regulations which govern 
its granting. 

Craig’s Wife will open on January 4 and will play January 5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20, with a Sunday evening performance on January 14 and a matinee on 
Thursday, January 18. 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


By the time this Bulletin appears, Hiawatha will have concluded a most successful 
run. On December 16, The Emperor’s New Clothes opened in the Children’s Theatre 
and will be performed every Saturday afternoon at 2:30 through January 20 with the 
exception of Saturday, December 23. There have been special performances on Wednes- 
day, December 27, at 2:30 P.M., Saturday morning, December 30, at 10: 30, and there 
will be a third on Sunday, January 14, at 3:00 P.M. The play has been dramatized by 
Charlotte B. Chorpenning from the fairy tale by Hans Christian Andersen. 

On Saturday, January 27, the third production of the Children’s Theatre will have 
its premiére. This is a new play by Charlotte B. Chorpenning entitled King Midas and 


the Golden Touch. 


OPENING OF THE MEDIEVAL COLLECTION OF THE 
LUCY MAUD BUCKINGHAM MEMORIAL 


FTER more than a year of preparation, the Medieval Collection of the Lucy Maud 
Buckingham Memorial will be again open to the public on January 23. The Col- 
lection still occupies one of the Buckingham rooms, Gallery H15. For installation 

purposes, fixed screens have been constructed, dividing the gallery into three main sec- 
tions. This was necessary in order to show to advantage not only objects formerly 
exhibited, but a number of extremely important additions which have been acquired 
during the past years and never before shown. 

As it now is, the collection affords a relatively complete survey of the principal 
fields of Medieval European art from the twelfth to the end of the fifteenth century. 
While sculpture predominates, the arts of the goldsmith, the glass painter, miniaturist, 
weaver, potter, and workers in metal, ivory, and wood are represented by objects of dis- 
tinguished importance and quality. It is not too much to say that as a whole, the col- 
lection now takes a leading place among analogous groups in the public museums of 
the country. 

These developments have been rendered possible by the generous and farsighted pro- 
visions of the donor for just such accretions to her original gift. 
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DEPARTMENT OF REPRODUCTIONS 


WO SUBJECTS in large size color reproductions were completed in November. 

I They are The Gourmet by Picasso from the Chester Dale Collection (Loan), 

which print is available in size 14% x 20 inches at $6.00 unframed, $15.00 framed, 

and The Northwest Wind by Charles Davis from the Walter H. Schulze Memorial Col- 

lection; the latter has been reproduced in size 22 x 27 inches at $7.50 unframed and 
$20.00 with frame. 

We would like to remind our Members again about the special discount to Art 
Institute Members on the large color reproduction of the Vase of Flowers by André 
Derain. The Artist’s Garden at Argenteuil by Claude Monet will also be available to 
Members at a special discount when it goes on sale January 1. 


THE GOURMET BY PABLO PICASSO (SPANISH, 
1881- ) IS ONE OF THE ARTIST’S MOST EN- 
CHANTING AND HAUNTING WORKS OF HIS BLUE 
PERIOD. ITS COLOR REPRODUCTION, WHICH SELLS 
AT $15.00 WHEN FRAMED, HAS BEEN FAITH- 
FULLY AND ACCURATELY CARRIED OUT. 


EXHIBITIONS 


April 13, 1944-March 15, 1945—Portraits and Allegories of the Renaissance. Special 
Loan Exhibition. Gallery G8. 
The problems of portrait and picture composition as met by the makers of medals 
and plaquettes during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. An exhibition based 
on a notable collection of original bronzes lent by Sigmund Morgenroth of Santa 
Barbara, California. Comparative material in the fields of painting and the 
graphic arts are shown in reproduction. 


June 6, 1944-June 10, 1945—Embroidery and its Uses. European and American, Gal- 
leries A2, 3,4; Near and Far East, Gallery H5. 
An exhibition drawn from the permanent collection of two Departments of the 
Art Institute, designed to show the various methods and techniques used by the 
Oriental and Occidental embroiderers. 
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September 28-January 15—Drawings by Miklos Suba. Gallery 16. 
First Chicago showing of the work of a gifted artist. 


October 7-January 31—Meryon’s Paris. Gallery 17. 
Famous etchings of famous architectural sites. 

October 14-January 14—Water Colors and Drawings by Winslow Homer. Gallery 13. 
The Art Institute’s superb collection of Winslow Homer water colors and draw- 
ings, which has not been on display for some time, has been completely reframed 


and is again available to the public. 


October 28-January 7—The Complete Printed Work of Jean Francois Millet. Gal- 
lery 12. 
The Art Institute now owns the most complete collection of Millet’s prints in 
existence. The collection was recently donated in memory of Cyrus Hall Me- 
Cormick by Alice H. Brown and has been placed on view here for the first time 
since this important gift was received. 

November 6-February 5—From Nature to Art. Gallery of Art Interpretation. 
An exhibition designed to show how and why the artist uses distortion. 


December 7-January 21—Room of Chicago Art: Paintings by Harry Mintz and Ken- 
neth Shopen. Gallery 52. 

These well-known Chicago painters will show recent work—Mintz concentrates 
on city scenes while Shopen depicts the countryside of Vermont. 

January 13-March 1—Prints and Drawings by Leopoldo Mendez. Gallery 12. 

First one-man show of this outstanding contemporary Mexican wood-engraver. 

January 19-March 19—Drawings by Lieutenant Robert Osborn. Gallery 16. 
Drawings for the Naval Aviation Instruction. 

January 23—Lucy Maud Buckingham Memorial, Medieval Collection. Gallery H15. 
This gallery, which has been closed to the public for many months, will be reopened 
with an entirely new installation of the Buckingham Medieval Collection includ- 
ing a large number of extremely important objects never before shown. As it now 
stands, this collection will take rank as one of the finest small collections of me- 


dieval art in this country. 


January 25-February 18—The Fifth Annual Exhibition of the Society for Contemporary 


American Art. Gallery 52. 
This exhibition is composed of paintings and sculpture, each work having been 


chosen by a member of the Society. 


February 1- February 28—The Masterpiece of the Month: Tea Drinking with a Bamboo 
Stove under the Wu T‘ung Tree, painting by T‘ang Yin (Chinese, 1470-1524). 
The Kate S. Buckingham Fund. 
Dignity of conception and vitality of brushstroke distinguish this Chinese painting 
of the Ming Dynasty. 
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